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EDITED BY WILLIAM J. ALLINSON. | wasinrelation to the arrangement of his hair, 


| which he had been accustomed to wear in the 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY, | fashionable mode of that time. This sacrifice, 
At No. 109 North Tenth Street, Philadelphia, | he said, although it may seem, and is a very 
BY ALICE LEWIS. ‘little thing, was much against his inclination, 





| but he yielded, and experienced the reward 
arate’ or six copies for Twelve dollars, ‘Single Noss evs, |Of ® peaceful mind. Another requisition of 
eich. Quarterly postage on this paper, to be paid quarterly |duty which he found enjoined upon him, was 
or yearly in advance, at the Post-oftive addressed, 5 cts. the use to a single person of the pronoun 
one soniatits — - , | thou.” He remarked that this was a great 
Testimony of Birmingham Monthly Meeting, | trial to him, but the peace which followed, 

held Tenth month 2d, 1867, concerning our | amply compensated for the sacrifice. He was 

dear friend JamBs EMLEN, deceased. sensible, he said, that the work Gf religion 

From the lively recollection we have of the | was going on in his heart, before he made any 
exemplary walk, meek and quiet spirit of our | change in his personal appearance or in his 
late beloved friend James EMLEN, we feel en- | mode of language. 
gaged to preserve some record of his life and! About the twenty-second year of his age he 
Christian experiences, in order that others, | removed to his farm at Middletown, Pa., and 
seeing his good works, may be encouraged to | at twenty-four was married to Sarah Farquar, 
follow him, even as he endeavored to follow | an approved minister of the Gospel, who for 
his Divine Master. thirty-five years proved a true helpmeet to 

He was theson of James and Phebe Emlen, | him. 
and was born at Middletown, Delaware| Finding his strength inadequate to the 
County, Pa., the 17th of Sixth month, 1792. | labor and exposure of properly conducting a 

Being the youngest of six children and but | farm, he opened there a school for boys, where, 
six years of age at the time of his father’s} besides mental training, he endeavored to sow 
death, (his mother having previously de-| good seed in the hearts of those entrusted to 
ceased,) his early training devolved almost | his care. 
wholly on his grandparents, Caleb and Ann| At the age of twenty-six he was, after de- 
Pierce. At an early age he was entered at) liberate consideration by Chester Monthly 
the Boarding School at West Town, and after | Meeting, appointed to the important station 
completing his education he removed to New | of Elder. 

York City, where he served a four years’ ap-|__In 1828 he was released by his Monthly 
prenticeship to a mercantile business. Meeting, to accompany our late valued friend 

It was during, his stay here that he so far) Thomas Shillitoe on a religious visit to the 
yielded to the temptations of gay society, as| meetings within the Yearly Meetings of Ohio, 
to cause him in alluding to itin after years to| Indiana, North Carolina and Virginia. He 
say, “It was a dark spot in my life from/| was favored with ability to perform most of 
which nothing but Infinite Power could ever | this journey amid many trying scenes in our 
have delivered me; a life of dedication is a/ religious Society, which took place about this 
poor return for such mercy.” | period. 

A few weeks previous to his decease, in| In relation to their parting at Sutton’s 
conversing with a friend relative to this| Creek, North Carolina, Thomas Shillitoe re- 
period of his life, he said, (in substance,) he | marks in his journal, “ We parted in near af- 
was a gay and fashionable young man, but| fection, after having traveled together many 





5 . ” 
having been brought under the powerful hand | months in much harmony. 


of his Heavenly Father, one of the first things| In the spring of 1835 he removed with his 
in which he was required to take up the cross, ' family to West Town, and was usefully oceu- 
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pied as a teacher in tha at interesting seminary | not so ney the words, how good or how 
until near 1849, when feeling himself released | many, but how lively ; feeding the hungry 
from further service there, he removed to re-| with the true bread, and not with pictures 
side in West Chester, and beeame a member | and descriptions and dry doctrines ; nay, is it 
of this Monthly Meeting, by which he was not true, that even a word fitly spoken is like 


soon after re-appointed an Elder. 

A fervent desire for the abvanianaiteliie! 
cause of Truth in the earth, and especially 
for the spiritual welfare of those of the same 
household of faith, was conspicuous 
character of our dear friend, and was fre- 
quently manifested in the way of epistolary 
communications ; from some of these the ful- 
lowing extracts are taken. 

In reference to an account of an individual 
which he had been perusing, he writes, 
“ Quiet, peaceful, one of the hidden members 
of the body; and how important these are, 


vital and important parts or members are 
such as are out of sight; and | have often 


thought if we may only feel assured we are of 
the body, whether hidden members or not, it | 


would not matter; but yet how important 
that these should be preserved in a sound 
and healthful condition ; and as He who made 
that which is without, made that which is 
within also, to Him we must look for the 
healing virtue of Divine life, when anything 
is out of order, or in an unsound condition. 
Therefore, let none conclude, because they 
may think themselves out of sight, that they 
are needless or useless members of the Church 
of Christ. I am confident, that such, keep- 
ing their places in humility, do often secretly 
minister grace to beholders. 

“©! for a succession of such as love the 
Truth, and who desire none of the novelties 


|‘apples of gold in pictures of silver.’ The 
rehearsal of a text, with right authority, may 


(have the effect to gather an assemb sly unto 
| Christ the invisible Teacher, to settle them 


in the} 


upon Him, and upon his teachings, which is 


oe ae 
all any minister should desire. 


of the present day; very thankful indeed to | 
be permitted to chase in the inheritance left | 


by our forefathers ; to drink of the old wine.” 

In reference to the ministry, he writes: 
“Of one thing I have little doubt, that all 
who are rightly ealled into the ministry will 


first be instructed to see and to feel, that of 


themselves they can know and do nothing. 
This weans from all dependence on ourselves, 
and prepares the humble mind to have faith 
in Christ, although with the poor Centurion, 
we can adopt the language, ‘1 am not worthy 
thou shouldst come under my roof, neither 
thought I myself worthy to come unto thee, 
yet speak the word only, and my servant 
shall be healed.’ 
himself, but such confidence in Christ as to 
gain for him the encouraging language, ‘I 
have not found so great faith, no, not in Is- 
rael.’”’ 

“ Indeed, I can say from my heart, I have 
a very friendly feeling for a brief and lively 
ministry ; and in this view of the subject, no 
one has any occasion to plead the lack of elo- 
quence and the stammering tongue, for it is 


A very humble view of 


‘itual body, 
may be inferred from the fact that the most | 


‘was nothing but a few barley 








Again he writes, “It is no doubt a time of 


| general shaking amongst us, and how needful 
|under such circumstances, that we feel our- 


selves to be based upon that which cannot be 
shaken nor removed :—here must be our fel- 
lowship aud unity ; members of the one spir- 
many members, but having one 
Holy Head and Lawgiver.” “I crave above 
all things purity of heart, and an increase of 
those unseen heavenly graces, which are more 
professed than possessed by some who bear 
the name of Christ.” 

Again, “It has indeed felt to me very 
much like the time referred to, when there 
loaves, and 
some small fishes remaining amongst us. 

“There is a great deal of noise and out- 
ward profession in the Christian world; but 
the anointed eye must see that if all the chaff, 
all except the solid wheat, were sifted out, 
little would be left; and yet, that little, with 
the Divine blessing, may be sufficient; and 
therefore our faith must not be in the wisdom 
of man, nor in the multitude of words, but in 
the innocency, simplicity and humility of the 
Truth itself, and the power of its operation.” 
“T greatly desire to be preserved from all de- 
ceit and mixture, and yet I find the enemy is 
ever watching to take me in weak moments, 
and I find, as I suppose we all do, that I am 
never safe without keeping in a watchful, 
prayerful condition.” 

“Tt feels to be very desirable that we con- 
stantly bear in mind, that ‘the day and the 
night are both alike to Him; that in our 
times of stripping, and desertion, and tempta- 
tion, we are as much under his baptizing 
hand, as in seasons of strength and comfort.” 

His views in regard to the Holy Scriptures 
are clearly expressed in a letter under date of 
Twelfth month 6th, 1862, as follows: “To be 


favored with the enlightening and enlivening 
| £ 5 ; 


influence of that Holy Spirit which inspired 
the writers of the sacred volume, is of all 
others, the most precious gift we can obtain ; 
this enables us to understand and relish what 
we read ; and as we are faithful tothe impres- 
sions it conveys, it becomes a precious aid in 
the path of a devout life, and gives a true 
feeling of love and fellowship with Him, who 
inspired, and with those who wrote the Scrip- 
tures. 
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“ This precious Spirit of C ‘hriet j is a light to 
our path, a weapon of power in the hand, a 
covering or garment that gives admittance 
into the Bridegroom's chamber. And if in 
reading the sacred volume we are favored 
with seme lively view and feeling of a par- 
ticular passage, I believe it has been found 
good to pause, and allow our Holy High 
Priest and Minister to expound the same and 
convey to us Himself the instruction it con 
tains. If, without this solemn intronession, 
we continue reading, or refer to the commen- 
taries of men, we may lose the edification in 
tended, and have our attention diverted from 
the spirit to the letter, and thus suffer loss, 
without perhaps, knowing the cause.’ 


surround us, I feel a comfortable hope that 
the foundations of many are being laid with 
precious stones, with humility, with living 
faith, and living hope, and fervent charity ; 
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La was alah not to hurt the “ gil or the 
wine” in any. 

His solid, reverential waiting in our reliz- 
ious meetings, was instructive ; and his occa- 
sional exhortations will be remembered by 
many, especially his earnest appeals to moth- 
ers, as heads of families, to commence the 
training of the infant mind at.a very early 


| age. 


He was taken unwell in the autumn of 1866, 
and his constitution, at no time robust, grad- 
ually yiek led to the inroads of disease ; grow- 
ing weaker di ay by day, he lay, for the | most 
art, quiet and peaceful, and was enabled to 
ook forward to the end with a calm, con- 


| fiding faith, that He who had through a long 
“Tn the midst of all the peculiar trials that | 


which, though out of sight, are seen by Him | 


who eeeth not as man ‘seth, 
the heart.” 


In another letter he says, “I notice with 
much interest thy remarks about the ‘ awful- 
ness of delay in the great work of prepara- 
tion.” The care thou expresses in disclosing 
thy feelings on the subject, is an evidence to 
my mind that the concern is a right one, and 
from the right source. He who makes such 
solemn impressions on the mind would have 


but looketh at) 


life been his guide, his stay, and his com forte r, 
would graciously condescend to be with him, 
and support him to its close. 

The following expressions, preserve d during 
that interesting period, were thought worthy 
of insertion here. 

“T have been mercifully preserved in resig- 

nation to the Divine Will; I desire none of 


/you may ask my life, fearing | might never 


us quietly to cherish them, and not to scatter | 


them and fritter them away in a light, or 
even a familiar manner to any one. Our 
strength depends on keeping to an inward, 
retired state of mind, abiding in the Vine, 
the root of life, and drawing our supplies from 
thence.” 

“*Tf any man have not the Spirit of Christ 
he is none of his;’ and if we have this, we 
have the spirit of prayer and supplication, 
whereunto we may continually resort. He, 
and He alone, thoroughly knows our con- 
dition and what is needed to heal us. Man’s 
prescriptions may not suit our case, and | 
would encourage thee to observe care not to 
converse too familiarly on solemn subjects.” 

He was on several occasions an acceptable 
companion to valued ministers, on religiogs 
visits in other, as well as various parts of his 
own Yearly Meeting; was faithful to appre- 
hended duty in little, as well as more weighty 
matters ; a kind and sympathizing friend to 
the poor, his foot many times pressed the 
door-sill of those who sat in solitary places, 
and to the couch of sickness and suffering he 
was a frequent and ever welcome visitor. 


ings of Divine Grace, attained to the posses- 
sion of an even, cheerful spirit, he was, in so- 
cial intercourse, kind and courteous to all, 


again be blessed with the same peaceful state.” 

“T have endeavored not to abuse my Heav- 
enly Father’s mercies; not to presume upon 
them ; my prayer has been, ‘ Keep me, Lord, 
from presumptuous sins.’ 

“T have prayed that if it be the Lord's 
will, I might be taken to his rest now, and 
that you, my dear children, may all be, in 
the Lord's time, gathered home to his rest.” 

“ What an awful thing it would be to me, 
at such a time as this, not to feel his presence 
near; but my Saviour is altogether lovely, 


and I long to be in his arms.” “« My lite has 


| been wonderfully poatenges in this sickness ; 


for what end L cannot see. I don’t know how 
it may terminate with me, but if I should re- 
cover, I hope to be a more dedicated man to 


| his cause. 


“ Though I have never at any time in my 
life felt less worthy of Divine love and com- 
passion, | ean truly say, they have never 
been so graciously and abundantly extended 
to me.” 

“IT ean truly say we have followed no cun- 
ningly devised fables, but the everlasting 
Truth.” 

“My Saviour has been very sweet to me 
since I have been lying on this bed, and in- 
deed all my life long He has been very pre- 
cious tome. ‘ What shall 1 render unto Thee 
for all thy benefits.’’ 

On being removed on one occasion he was 
noticed to tremble considerably. He re- 


marked, “It is only the frame of my taber- 
Having, through submission to the teach- 


nacle that is trembling, [ have no guilty con- 
science to contend with.” 

“T esteem it as a great favor, that the dis- 
ease has made no serious, inroads upon my 
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660 
head; I desire to have my duiderstanditee, 
that while I live, I may appreciate the kind- | 
ness of my Heavenly Father. 

“T have always had rather a dread of the 
cold embrace of death; but latterly it has 
scemed as though it would be a relief.” 

“ My love to you is very great; but it is| 
not all of myse If; it is the love of God, which 
is boundless—boundlese—e xtending the world 
ove ¥” 

On being asked if the nights seemed long, | 
he replied: “I don’t feel them long at any | 
time, if I ean feel my Saviour neat.’ 

The evening before his close, he said; “I/| 
think I shall be very thankful to be released | 
when the right time comes.” And near the 
close, when it was thought the powers of ar- 
ticulation had ceased, ‘he was aroused with | 
the words : “ This will soon all be over, there 
is nothing in the way;” to which he very 
audibly replied, “ Nothing—nothing—noth- | 
ing.” These were bis last words. 

He quietly passed away on the evening of| 
the 23d of Tenth month, 1866, in the seventy- 
fifth year of his age. 

“ THE MEMORY OF THE 
———_ + ~~0> 

CUNNINGHAM’s “THE QUAKERS,” 
BY WILLIAM BALL. 

**The Quakers; from their Origin till the Present! 
time: an International History By John Cun- 
ningham, D. D, Author of ‘ The Church History | 
of Scotland.’ &c. Edinburgh: J. Menzies and | 
Co. London: Hamilton, Adams and Co. 


tn 


JUST 18 BLEsskD.” 


DR. ETC. 


We must not expect in this busy world | 
that many will stop to inquire into that re- 
ligious system which has been made repulsive | 


by being called “ Quakerism.” 
name been attractive, 
taken the trouble; for, to get fairly into it, 
requires attention as well as candor. But 
they who profess to show what it is, and to 
give its “ history,” are bound to be painstak- 
ing in the matter; and if, 
muterials before them, they fail alike in ac- 
curacy and fairness, the failure is diecredita- 
ble. “The grand blot upon this very readable 


Even had 


its 


but reprehensible book is its total misrepre- | 


setitation of the doctrine 
Friends. 


of the Society of 
It is the less excusable, because the 


author again and again cites from our author- | 


ized Book of “ Doctrine, 
pline,” 
he was bound to look for the acknowledged 
doctrine of our body. 
f’ to, this our authorized 
statement upon this all-important subject, has 
the “ Historian” made, while he lets us 
know that it was in his hands. He knows, 
as well as we, that our title to be a Christian | 
C hurch depe nds upon our doctrine; and yet, 


Practice and Disci- 


rom, or reference 


when treating of our doctrine, he suppresses | 


all reference to it as set forth in the book! 
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1868,"? | 


. | 
few would have 


with adequate | 


and must therefore have known where | 


Not a single extract | 
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a 


| before him, entitled the “ Doctrine,” (as well 
as practice and discipline) of our Church, 
and clothed with its collective and express 
‘authority. He prefers to draw, for our doe- 
|trine, upon individual writers of controver- 
isial days, who were not exempt from the 
heated ‘mind that leads into extremes, than 
upon the deliberate “ deliverance” of the 
| Society itself, in its legislative body (or Year- 
ily Meeting) assembled. Of course, if his 
purpose were ridicule rather than truth, it 
could only be thus obtained. For no man 
having a Christian character to lose, could 
have assailed with ridicule the orthodox 
| Doctrine” of our authorized book ; while 
\it might be easy enough for an unbecoming 
levity to take advantage of the slips of good 
| but excited men, whether in word or act, in 
order to pour contempt both upon their per- 
|sons and their views. Those men we are not 
‘careful to defend as free from human infirm- 
jity; while vast allowance is to be made for 
the times in which they lived, no Jess than 
‘for the zeal of their own spirits. No grand 
|move has been made in the world, by human 
| instrumentality, without enthusiasm. Who 
|now will vindicate all that Luther did and 
\everything he said? Violent opposition and 
| cruel persecution were never the true pallia- 
|tives of excitement. And if orthodox pro- 
fessors had not been atrocious persecutors, 
some extremes on the part of the first Friends, 
both in statement and action, might never 
/have appeared. 

Enough, that from the very rise of the 
Society, not only the body itself, but the in- 
dividual members, have always, upon appeal 
being made as to their faith, declared it to be 
orthodox.* If there be any discrepancy in 
doctrinal statement, between their solemn 
declarations of orthodoxy and their multi- 
tudinous controversial writings, we shall be 
‘only just to their honesty in accepting the 
former as their settled belief, and thus taking 
them at their own more deliberate word. 
Even that notable apostate from, and un- 
wearied adversary of, the early Friends— 
Francis Bugg, (from whom, it might appear, 
Dr. Canningham had drawn their doctrine, ) 
says of “the Quaker’s confession before the 
House of Commons,” which he cites from 
Gerhard Croese’s History: “I must confess 
this contession, if sincere, is somewhat to the 
purpose, viz; ‘I believe with my heart, and 
confess with my mouth, the Sacred Scriptures 
to be Divine, left us by men inspired by 
God, as an exact rule of our Faith and Be- 
haviour; and I profess to believe in one only 
| God who is the Father, and in Jesus Christ 
his Eternal Son, very God and very Man, 





* We maintain this, | in spite of the assertion in 
this book (p. 78), ‘‘In truth it must be told th: at, 
‘tried by creeds, the Quakers are very heterodox.’ 
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and in the Holy Spirit, one and ‘the same 
God with the Father and Son, blessed for 
evermore,’ ”’* 

So much for what the early Friends of the 
seventeenth century really believed and ac- 


knowledged; while it is not material whether | 
all the expressions of individuals were in har- | 
mony with that standard of doctrine put} 


forth on the authority of our Church, to 


which, we repeat, the Doctor should have) 
referred before he undertook to describe the | 


tenets he has so injuriously misrepresented. 


Who before him has abused the gravity of) 


ecclesiastical history, by making a Church 
responsible for all the sayings and doings of 
any one of its members, when its own ac- 
eredited “ doctrine, practice, and discipline” 
could be consulted and relied on? It is not 
needful, therefore, to attempt setting right 
what is imputed to individuals in these ran- 
dom pages; yet a word upon the sarcasm, 
page 18, on the revelations of George Fox, 
may not be out of place. George Fox tells 
us himself, abundantly, of that diligent read- 


ing of his Bible which preceded his spiritual | 


impressions, Does what he says therefore 
amount to more than this, that the Spirit 


had so vividly applied to his heart the truths | 
already ( however unconse ‘iously ) ) laid*®up in | ij 


his memory, that he saw them in a new and 
heavenly vision? Again, as to Fox’s lan- 
guage at Nottingham (p. 21), as to how 


opinions are to be tried, there can be no! 
doubt that R. Barclay (the apologist) perfect- | 
ly understood his views, and those of the! 
other early Friends; yet he, on their behalf 


and with their assent, strongly asserts that 
opinions (dvetrines) were to be decided by 
the Scriptures. Dr. C. speaks of “ the diffi- 
culty in the Quaker creed” (p. 309); but it 
is solved when ‘it is distinctly recognized, as 
we can prove it was and is, among Friends 
that the internal, whenever opposed to the ex- 


ternal, revelation, must be reckoned a delu-| 


sion. 


At page 329 we find this assertion: “ Sen-| 
sible Quakers are deterred from speaking— | 


(preac ‘hing )—beeause they cannot clear ly 


discriminate between the Spirit’ 8 operations | 


and their own good thoughts.” 
Unquestionably the intellectual and able 
may thus feel more doubtful and reluctant. 





“**P. Bagg'’s “ Brief History of the Rise, Growth, 
and Progress of Quakerism. London, 1697, page 
63. 

t Why could not the Doetor have placed by the 
side of this passage, one on which we offer no senti- 
ment, but which he quotes without a word of dis 
sent (p. 269) from the experience of the Emperor 
Alexander: ‘‘{t was not till 1812 that he began to 
read his Bible, when he found it bore witness to 
the precious testimonies of the Holy Spirit in his 
heart, and then he knew what they were and whence 


’ 


they came.’’. 
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661 
| But a valid eal to this work of the ministry 
| will make itself heard above all doubts and 
hesitations, and eventually overcomes all the 
resistance. In this place, as in many others, 
| Dr. C. proceeds in absolute contravention of 
facts: able and intellectual men are among 
our ministers; and the number of men is 
much larger than of women who minister. 
| He speaks (note, p. 330) of a “right to 
vote:” it is the fact that all voting is un- 
known to the Church-meetings of Friends. 
|In “ Monthly Meetings” the preliminary ar- 
rangements for a marriage are made, but the 
|solemnization is not in the Monthly Meeting, 
as he states, but always in a meeting for 
| worship. Page 351: “The previous meet- 
ing” is the “ Yearly Meeting of Ministers 
and Elders,” of which the “ Morning Meet- 
ing” is the representative body, just as the 
“Meeting for Sufferings” is that of the 
Yearlv Meeting at large. It is the “ Morn- 
ing Meeting” that consists of Ministers (and 
Elders) alone, and not the Meeting for Suf- 
\ferings. There is now no revising body of 
MSS, &c. The Society has discountenanced 
“music and dancing,” not as “sinful amuse- 
ments,” but as leading to them (p. 334). 
But we must really leave the task of point- 
ing out inaccuracies so abounding, even of 
some we had marked for correction. 

Next in gravity to the unwarrantable 
travesty of our true and accredited “ Doc- 
trine” here exhibited, seems the ignoring of 
the genuine influences of the Holy Spirit, as 
operating upon the lives and labors even of 
those Friends whom the author so unreserved- 
ly praises. All appes ars to be referred to their 
peculiar notion of “Inward Light,” rather 
{than to the living and life-giving work of the 
healthful Spirit of God. Here is a~contra- 
diction in theology, and an offence against 


-|trath, which it is for Dr. C. to reconcile 


and explain. He describes characters that 
could only have been what they were by 
| Divine Grace; and yet the ir subjection to the 
| operation and the call of the Holy Spirit is 
never attributed to that alone source of true 
spiritual life and service, but to some notional 
illusion peculiar to ee Into the 
measure of the offence which refers the opera- 
tions of the Spirit of God to the mere delu- 
‘sions of men, we shrink from inquiring; nor 
shall we comment on the obvious violation of 
charity, and of all becoming candor, so often 
displayed. We leave this part of the subject 
with the assertion that fruits, such as the 
lives portrayed in the latter pages of this 
work conspicuously brought forth, must have 
been the fruits of the Spirit; and “ by their 
fruits ye shall know them.’ 
If the misrepresentations of this, probably 
popular and confessedly very readable book, 
lwere not so serious, we could gladly have 
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dwelt more than space now permits on the | 
more pleasing features of the portraiture. 

The allusion (p. 107) to what 
have for “ Liberty 
among these: 


Friends | 
of Consciefite” is 
so (p. 249) are some good ob- 
servations upon the place they have given to 
women, and the mistake which, in this 
respect, other Churches have made. At p. 
306, also, we find an ungrudging acknowledg- 
ment of their true part in that missionary 
work from which they have sometimes been 
deemed to stand aloof. 
would fain hope that Dr. C. 


seen, 


aone 


may not have | 
as he may now see, all that must be) 
involyed in what he has adopted as a true 
representation of the doctrinal “* platform ” 


Friends, Still we cannot accept his really 


cordial admissions of some of our good points 


in satisiaction for his ignoring the soundness 
of their root. A work so sketchy, inaccurate, 
volatile, should never have been digni- 
fied with the name of history. If it convey 
injurious error, its being clever and amusing | 
enough to get it into ¢ irculation only adds to 
the wrong. aa riends’ Quarterly Examiner. 
sseiiitbiiartinon 
“state Chure! 
A Worldly Spirit in many Christian Churches 
atiaches undue importance to Talent and 

Learning in Ministers, and introduces Ex- 

traneous Accompaniments into Devotional | 

Exercises. By JOHN ALLEN. 

The influence of the state, and of an es-| 
tablishment upheld by law, must not be re- 
garded the only influe nce ‘inimical 
religion which intrudes itself into the church, 
under the specious guise of friends ship. If 
any other power than that of Christ, of what 
nature soever, and with whatever avowed | 
objects, be exalted in holy things, it must, as 
it tends to usurp the honor and allegiance | 
which are due to him alone, prove an obstacle 
to the spread of his heavenly kingdom in the! 
minds of men, and therefore 
Anti- Christian. 

In the present zeal for education, and in 
the high cultivation of reason, taste and 
imagination, so commendable and right in 
their places and within proper bounds, there | 
is great danger lest a superior rank in these | 
attainments procure for ministers of religion | 
more consideration. from the professing | 0 
churches, than is paid to a simple and dili- 
gent conformity to the Divine will; lest 
talent, and learning, and oratory should 
usurp the place, and command the r respect, 
due to gifts and attainments of a widely dif. 
ferent order, and never to be properly esti- 
mated by the mere man of the world. 

Not possessing the pewerful outward in- 
fluence derived from state endowments, value- | 
less as it is in promoting vital godliness, | 
dissenting churches may be open to peculiar | 


and 


From res,” 


as 


is essentially 


Upon the whole we | 


of | . 


likely, 


to |} 
whole community. 


|“ lieutenants 
'elared them to 


temptation, to adopt such means of attraction 


|or support as may be supposed to make 


amends for the deficiency. Overflowing houses 
and respectable congregations are often de- 
sired, and the danger is great, that with a 
view to popular acceptance, and to these 
secondary objects, worldly policy and the 
contrivances of man may be set at work, and 


;measures of an attractive and exciting ten- 


dency, far removed from the simplicity, the 
lowliness, and the spirituality of the religion 
of Jesus, may be studiously employed. 

In churches which are endowed, the same 
desire, on somewhat different grounds, may 
also exist, to give an undue stimulus to high 
intellectual acquirements, and to profound 
theological studies, as necessary and chief 
qualific ations for the ministry of the gospel, 
when in reality they may be spiritually in- 


|jurious, when the evidences of conversion of 
heart may not be strong, or when its existence 
j at all may be very doubiful. 


Talent, und 
honor, and worldly influence may be culti- 
vated more assiduously than the gifts of the 
| Holy Spirit, humility and the other retiring 
Christian graces ; because, in fact, they are 
found to receive from the world more defer- 
ence and homage than the truly substantial 


and spiritual, but less showy qualities. 


Universities, colleges and schools of learn- 
ing ean never rightly qualify for the ministry 
of the gospel, and are in no small dagies 
through the false views derived, t 
infuse false notions on this subject, so mo- 
mentous to the spiritual interests of the 
And hence they have 
been viewed with fear and jealousy by many 
devout and eminent Christians, while others 
‘of warmer temperament have not hesitated 
to denounce them generally in strong lan- 
guage of reprobation. Wicliffe termed the 
universities “ Cain’s castles,” “synagogues of 
Satan,” and affirmed that they were never 
instituted by Christ. John Huss called them 
of Anti-christ.” Luther de- 
be “one of the phases of 
Anti-christ, comely to look upon, but a very 


| chaos within, and the woe that the fifth angel 


brought upon the earth.” Though their 
diseipline and tendency then were probably 
|much more evil than at present, yet strong 
objections to many of them still exist, in 


|respect to heathen philosophy, and the gen- 


eral impression which they produce as to the 
comparative value of human and divine 
teaching. Such seminaries in various relig- 
ious communities have disappointed the hopes 
of the church, and clearly proved that the 
true ministers of Christ are to be called and 
| qualified by him and not by man. 

Milton ‘fore “ibly re marks, “ Doubtless, if 
God only be He who ever gives ministers to 
his church, and through the wlfole gospe! 
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never sent us for ministers to the schools of 
philosophy, but rather bids us beware of such 
vain deceit—(which the primitive church, 
after two or three ages not remembering, 
brought herself quickly to confusion, )—if all 
the faithful be now a holy and a royal priest- 
hood, not excluded from the dispensation of 
things holiest, there will not want ministers 
elected out of all sorts and orders of men. 
For the gospel makes no difference from the 
magistrate to the meanest artificer, 
evidently favor him with spiritual gifts ; as 
He can easily do and oft hath done, while 
divines and doctors have been passed by.”* 
Is it not still true, as when the words were 
originally addressed to the Corinthians of 
ol i, that “God hath chosen” 


the world, to confound the wise, the mighty 
and the honorable? and that “ 


God, for they are foolishness 
neither can he know them, because ’ 
are spiritually discerned?” 1 Cor. xi. 14. Is 
there not too general a disposition to rely on 
the armor of Saul, in preference to the more 
simple but often efficacious weapons, the 
sling and the stone of the shepherd? But 


unto him; 


surely every reliance on human athdiie and 
worldly power, to the neglect of those qualifi- 


vations which are from abov e, and which are 
only acquired through living faith in the Sa- 
viour, and a hearty acceptance of the teach- 
ings of the Holy Spirit, and every substitution 
of the one for the other, whether in econnec- 
tion with state endowments or not, are 
many cases of rebellion against the sover- 
eignty of Christ, and desertion to his deadly 
enemy ! 

Yet, notwithstanding these observations 
and complaints, it must by no means be sup- 
posed that the writer objects to the cultiva- 
tion of the intellect, to the 
learning, or competence, and to the proper 
use of them in their right places. Ignorance 
is the parent of superstition, and not of true 
religion; but in the pursuit of knowledge as 
well as of other human objects, the command 
is still binding, “ Let your moderation be 
known unto all men.” While kept in sub- 
jection to the Spirit of Truth, and employed 
in the fear of the Lord, all these attainments 
are doubtless to be regarded among the ex- 
cellent gifts of Divine Providence, to be ac- 
cepted and cultivated with gratitude, and 
faithfully employed in the promotion of the 
great cause of truth and righteousness. But 


50 


if, unhappily, they are idolized, if they en-| 


gross our affections, and steal away our 
hearts from God; if they become principal 
objects of our desires, receive an undue share 
of our attention and respect, and are pur- 


* Milton’s Observations on Hirelings. 


N DS’ 


if God 


| in, 
| that, for want of simple depe ndence on the 


(1 Cor. i. 27,)| 
the foolish, and weak and despised things of 


the natural | 
man receiveth not the things of the Spirit of 


they | 


attainment of 


| it so ;” 
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, sued as the chief means of recommendation ; 
in the same degree we inflict a most serious 
injury on the cause of vital religion, by in- 
troducing into the Christian church a base 
substitute, instead of the sterling reality; 
we renounce our allegiance to the Lord 
Jesus, and subject ourselves to imminent 
danger of the withdrawal of his holy spirit- 
ual influences and government. This result 
may be almost imperceptible to us at first, 
for the gradations from truth to error are 
generally slow and hidden; yet it will not 
less surely follow; till at le ngth, if persisted 
we shall have « cause bitterly to lament 


Spirit of truth, and through our own neglect 
and disobedience, we did not know the things 
belonging to our peace, and that they are be- 
come hidden from our eyes. 

Lastly may be considered the usual attrac- 
tive accompaniments of public devotion,—the 
skilful singing, the instrumental music, the 
pomp of ornament, the parade of authority, 
the eloque nce of oratory. Do they originate 
in the lowly, simple, self-denying spirit of 
Jesus? Do they conduce to a truly devo- 
tional frame of mind? Are the ‘general 
effects on the worshippers consistent with a 
heartfelt renunciation of the world? Are 
they the fruits of the Spirit of Christ? Or, 
on the contrary, do. they not proceed in de- 
gree from a desire to gratify the vain and 
corrupt dispositions, rather than to edify the 
awakened and anxiously inquiring soul, to 
unite opposite interests and tempers which 
are utterly incompatible? Are not some of 
them often performed by persons i ignorant of 
the reverence due to sacred things, unhallowed 
in their lives, and mercenary in their mo- 
tives? And must it not be confessed, with 
lamentation, that the most sacred truths be- 
come, in the mouths of such persons, a lie 
on the tongue, a profanation of holy things, 
and a mockery of the Divine Omniscience? 
Do they not tend to promote a delusive idea 
of being engaged in the service of God, when 
another lord and master is really served? 
Do they not at times contribute to excite in 
the hearers the animal impulses, to delight 
the senses, to feast the natural understanding, 
taste and imagination? Could they be sub- 
initted to a spiritual crucible, how small, if 
any, would be the true value of the result? 
Is it too severe a censure to pronounce them, 
in a great degree, intellectual and imagina- 
tive enjoyments and services; in which the 
manner is liable to be regarded more than 
the matter, the style and sound than the 
substance, the delight than the edification, 
the natural talent and high learning than 
the gifts, and graces and influences of the 
Holy Spirit? ? But “ my people love to have 
and to the Christian churches it may 
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be moutatelly said, “ W hat will ye do i in they 
end thereof?” Jer. v. 31. 

Henry Martyn, the devoted oriental mis- 
sionary, who may be noticed as one among | 
many witnesses in confirmation of these 
views, declared his conviction, when near 
the close of life, that the ritual of the) 
churches, their good forms, and every thing 
they have, are a mere shadow without the | 
power of truth; but he said he felt that it 
was impossible to convince the people of the | 
world, whether Christians or Mahometans, | 
that what they call religion is merely a thing | 
of their own, having no connexion with God 
and his kingdom. “This, he remarked, was a} 
subject that had lately pressed much on his 
=? “ How senseless,” he adds, “is the 

al of churchmen against dissenters, and of | 
eins against the church! The kingdom | 
of God is neither meat nor drink, nor any- 
thing perishable, but righteousness, and 
peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost.” How} 
many, at such an awful period, have had | 
similar convictions of the insignificance of 
human systems, and of the infinite import- 
ance of the substance and life of religion ! 


Seaview. 


ones, of whom our Lord Ascluted that i it were 
better for a man to be cast into the ocean 


'depths with a millstone tied about his neck, 


than that he should offend one of the least of 


-|them. Here seemed an opportunity to re- 


deem the past and to win the love of posterity 
by doing right. But, alas, the mere poli- 
'tician’s springs of action are well compre- 
hended in the words of the Amesbury bard : 
“The wisdom of the world is foolishness. 
Human ambition, neglecting the ladder reach- 
ing heavenward and bright ‘with the footsteps 
of “angels, toils at its tottering pile like the 
builders on the plain of Shinar, and is doomed 
like them to confusion and disappointment.” 
During the term of his presidency the po- 
litical horizon grew dark and foreboding, and 
on his final departure from the White House 
there was no prevalent sentiment that he had 
so employed his vast opportunities as to pro- 
mote glory to God in the highest, peace on 
And thus he 


earth, or good will to men. 


-|shrunk out of too intense a sunlight into the 
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_PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 13, 1868. 


N EW YORK Ys EARLY re ETING.—We have | 
not received in time for the present number, 


sufficiently connected accounts of this meeting 
to enable us to give the details. 


We hope 


' 
soon to receive the printed minutes. | 


——-— 


TempraTions OF PouiricaL Lire.—A man 
who but eight years ago (how eventful the 
years that have succeeded!) occupied one of 
the most responsible of worl lly appointments, | 
has ‘ and no 


consequent surge has disturbed the course of 


‘sunk into the yest of waves,” 
human events. He floated upon the stream 
of Time for more than seventy-seven years; 
the ripples of the tide wafted him into numer- | 
ous offices, dignified in themselves, which gave | 
opportunity for large influence upon the wel- 
fare of individuals, of commonwealths and of | 
nations,—till at length a popular wave placed 
him in the chief magistracy of the United 
States. At this juncture the commotions in | 
Kansas called for wisdom, patriotism, justice 
and mercy on the part of the National Ex- | 
ecutive. Slavery extension had hecome a 
malarious epidemic. The rights were involved 
(and it was in his power, in degree at least 
to protect them) of many of Christ’s little 


'shade of obscurity. 
| name,” 


| our readers. 


We “breathe not his 
but we refer to his career to “ point a 


| moral.” 


Wedo not esteem the character of an office- 


seeker, nor commend it tu the manly class of 


We do not desire political po- 
“Lead me 
’ is a safe prayer, having 


sition for those whom we love. 
not into temptation,’ 


‘the holiest sanction, and based upon a knowl- 
edge of the deceitfulness of the human heart, 


and of the weakness of human virtue if not sus- 
tained and refreshed by the continual renew- 
ings of the Holy Spirit. The holder of im- 
‘portant public office, supposing it to have 
been attained without sin in its pursuit, has 
especial necessity for that with which the man 
in the most private and obscure position can- 
not afford to dispense :—watchfulness unto 
Before he lifts his foot from the 
humble valley to climb into prominence, well 


prayer. 


may he say, “If thy Presence go not with me, 
carry me not up hence.” 


There is, however, a solemn significance in 
the declaration that the powers that be are or- 
dained of God ; and it may be safely inferred 
that in Providential ordering many individ- 


uals find themselves wielding those powers, 
,, and kept through much of their life actively 
|in contact with public affairs. We commend 
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such to Him who is able to keep them from 
falling, and whose protection and guidance 
they will peacefully and marvelously experi- 
ence, if truly their hearts are fixed on Him. 
This is requisite alike for the humble rustic 
** Never heard of half a mile from home,’’ 

and for him in whose word is power, and 
whose every action is influential upon the 
masses. 

We would discourage the morbid hankering 
for official life. It is a disposition which 
adapts means to an end, and leads to sacri- 


support. Let the means be furnished to en- 


| 


able it to meet the necessities of the age. 


ied see 

THe Quakers.—An INTERNATIONAL His- 
TORY, BY JoHN CunninGHAM, D.D.—“ The 
Society of Friends has been, from its com- 


|mencement, a quiet, steady, standing rebuke 


These 


words were addressed to us more than thirty 


upon the fooleries of all other people.” 


| . 
years ago by a clergyman eminent for talent, 


fices (small apparently, but actual) of prin-| 


ciple, ofttimes choosing the commission of 


“the least of two evils,” which is but a spee- 
ious rendering of the phrase which Paui quotes 


erudition and piety. Possibly they furnish 
an explanation of the patent fact that searce- 
ly ever an author attempts to write elabo- 


rately about that Society, without making some 


|palpable misstatement, and doing it rank 


with brief intensity of aversion: “ Let us do} 


He who seeks the 
high places of the land is an aspirant for 
fame. 


evil that good may come.” 


It is the object of these remarks to im- 


injustice. These perversions are demonstra- 
ble—but what of that? The next writer 
can re-assert them with the sagacious air of 


|a discoverer, and find a fresh and credulous 


audience: and the church may well be called 


press upon our youth that no fame is real or| 


permanent which leaves a blot pon the record- 
book before the throne—there is no reputation 
worthy of ambition that will not, at the end 
of the mortal race, be consummated by the 
salutation, “ Well done, good and faithful ser- 
vant.” 

Let every boy have prominently fixed in 


his mind the idea of Dury—the standard of 


unimpeachable honor and truth. Let a solid 
foundation be laid in early years, of principle 
strong enough to bear the assaults and tempta- 


tions that have been found sufficient to cause 


| militant, if it stand on the defensive against 


The work referred to, (an 
It is 


continuous libels. 
English copy,) has been sent to us. 


very readable, well condensed, and evinces 


| was, indeed, 


statesmen of colossal stature, after the per- | 


formance of many deeds of patriotism, to de- | 


seend from their high pedestal, with broken 
faith and blighted fame, of no use henceforth 
save as other wrecks may be serviceable to 
give warning to the mariner of the rocks, 
shoals and quicksands he must shun. And 
let those who find themselves in high positions, 
which are slippery places, cherish their prin- 
ciples, give constant heed to the Divine Wit- 


the righteous [the right-wise] runneth and is 

safe. Failing in all this, even an apostle “ by 
transgression fell.” 

bite! 

THe West-Town Susscription.—We hope 

that a generous response will be made to the 

appeal in behalf of this valuable institution. 


the possession of much correct knowledge 
and even of the means of complete refutation 
of some of its own misstatements. We copy 
the preface : 

‘*Some years ago I wished to read a history of 
the Quakers, and could find none to read. There 
Sewel’s History, but it was a huge 
folio,” [he might have found it ina modest 8vo., ] 
‘fand, after all, brought me down no farther than 
1720, when the Friends were just beginning to 
shake themselves free from Sectarianism, and to 
put on their harness for the world-wide work which 
Heaven had assigned them.’’ 

This will be strange to the well-advised 
reader. By that time their sound had gone 
forth into nearly all the earth, and they were 
These 
were the Society’s peculiarly unsectarian 


days,—the Truth—the Truth—the Truth as 


but newly organized by church laws. 


it is in Jesus—being the object alike of the 
Friends’ pursuit and of their propagandism. 


| Their character was chiefly missionary and 
ness, love the true light, look to the hills for | 
strength, resort to the strong tower into which | 


but slightly sectarian. 

‘*Goven’s History conducted me a few years 
farther, but then it left me in thedark.’”’ [How 
came he and why stays he there’] ‘‘ And so, after 
having read them both, I knew the Quakers only 


|as a religious sect, which had struggled into ex- 


istence amid hootings, imprisonments, and martyr- 


|doms; but not as a benevolent society which had 


blessed the world. What remained of their story 
could be gathered only from biographies, journals, 
pamphlets and tracts. So it entered into my mind 
that I might write a short history of them; for I 


It has a strong claim upon our affection and | felt certain if such a history were only devently 
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written, it would be widely read. For who does 
not wish to know something of those men and 
women who have led the van in almost every phil- 
anthropic enterprise during the last hundred 
years, who sit in silence when they meet for wor- 
ship, whose thee and thou give piquancy to conver- 
sation, and whose very attire (now too seldom seen) 
lends a passing picturesqueness to our streets ? 

“It is said that Dr. Southey contemplated writ- 
ing a History of the Quakers, but was dissuaded 
from it. Whata pity it was so! Such a master of 
biography and narrative would have given to the 
world a work worthy of the subject—a sister-book 
to his admirable life of Wesley. And the Quakers 
would have shown well by the side of the Metho- 
dists. 

‘* My brief history is little more than an outline, 
and is written more for the outside world than for | 
the Friends themselves, though I hope that even 
they may not find it altogether unworthy of pe- 
rusal. I have endeavored to do justice to their} 
sincerity, their devotedness, their unwearied zeal 
in doing good, though I have not always been able | 
to repress a smile at their oddities.’’ 


Does he “repress a smile” 
of other churches? and would these be diffi-| 


cult to find? In other words—are peculiari- 
ties peculiar to us? 


at the oddities 


**T had been a partial writer indeed, had I with- 
held adwiration of their brave struggles for liberty | 
of conscience, negro emancipation, prison reform, 
cheap education and universal peace and brother- | 
hood. I had been blind to all that is noble in man | 
had I failed to hail as heroes their eminent wor- 
thies, the long list of whom, beginning with Fox 
and Penn, is not yet closed with Grellet and Sturge. 
And I had been a poor student of history had I not 
recognized in their history a religious development | 
most interesting, but not unique, which reads usa 
great lesson in charity. Not altogether Orthodox 
when measured by creeds,’’ [if the word ‘‘ Ortho- 
dox ’’ is used in a good orthodox sense, the regular 


reader of our journal can judge about that—] ‘‘ they | “ 


have yet exhibited Christianity in its finest aspect, 
as @ religion of liberty, love and good will; and in 
regard both to faith and good works, can challenge 
comparison with any Church or sect in the world, 


J. C. declaring that immediate revelation is 
the “stem doctrine” of the Quaker system, 
denounces it as mysticism, and takes frequent 
opportunity to bring this clear and funda-| 
mental gift and teaching of our Lord into 
disrepute. And ‘yet he tells, with strong 
many anecdotes which signally 
prove that various Friends whom he highly 
applauds believed themselves moved by the | 
Spirit to act, and also to be apprised by His| 
revelation of coming events, and he gives the 
results which, to say the least, formed such 
extraordinary coincidences as to argue an 


approval, 


influence upon the human mind by a superior | 
Being who saw at a glance the present and| 
the future. We presume that J. Cunning-| 
ham will not take refuge in the delusions of | 
modern spiritualism—meanwhile his narra-! 





tions confirm us in a reverent sense of the 
truth of spirituality and of that Gift of God 
which Joseph John Gurney thus dis- 
tinguishes from conscience, and which any 
theologian who has it not might be glad to 
sell all that he hath if thereby he could buy 
it—though, happily, while wealth cannot pur- 
chase it, it can be obtained for the asking ; 


“an influence by which that faculty is direct- 
ed; the influence of the Holy G host, which 
is God—God with the Father, and God with 
the Son—a supernatural influence, an in- 
fluence which forms no part whatever of the 
constitution of the human mind: an in- 
fluence which is as distinct from the soul, as 
the wind which meets us when we are walk- 
ing or riding is distinct from the body—a 
sober, plain, unquestionable r ality—although 
not subjec ted to the natural sense of man, and 
although utterly despised by the wise men 
after the flesh, by the philosopher and specu- 
lator who know not God, by those who de- 
light themselves in fine-spun theories in 
religion, without coming home to the practi- 
cal and vital truth; but an influence known 
by the babes in Christ, an influence percepti- 
ble to the rational mind, an influence felt 
beyond expression, by al] who are awakened 
to a real solicitude for their eternal welfare.” 
Of William Allen, Elizabeth Fry, Stephen 
Grellet, Joseph Sturge, Thomas Shillitoee, very 
interesting, and for the most part just narra- 
tives are given; also of J. J. Gurney, whom 
Cunningham emphatically designates 
good man,” 


as a 
his objection to him consisting 
in his advocacy of the precious doctrine of 
the immediate and recognizable influence of 
the Holy Spirit. Happy the man and for- 
ever safe his Christian reputation, against 


| whom, as in the case of Daniel, (Dan. vi. 5,) 


no occasion can be found except his ad- 


| herenee to “ the law of his God.” 


We excuse ourselves from further review 
of the work before us, by transfering to our 
pages a critique by Wm. Batt, and close 


|this notice with Cunningham’s outburst in 


praise of silence, suggested by Stephen Grel- 


| let sitting with sealed lips in Canada, “ where 


a crowd had gathered to hear him preach :” 


‘Oh Silence! thou art indeed divine, and in 
| this there is, beyond all doubt, most precious bene- 
fit. How often in the midst of babblers and prat- 
tlers have we longed for thy presence! How often 
even when a man of ap yostolic lineage, but of no 
illumination, was wearying us with his empty din, 
have we prayed that thou wouldst come and seal his 
| lips and end his talk, that we wight be left in God's 
' house to our own holy thoughts!” 


—_= © 
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Eow far it is orderly in the State | We regret to say that the subject of uniformity of 

' . , sition in time of prayer occupied some of the time 
urch for one “reg succes a oe 

Ch as one regular successor of the of the meeting, but was dismissed. We trust that 

apostles” to obstruct by prayer the canonical | those who would prefer to abate the reverent 

teachings of another whose commission has| Practice of rising when the awful majesty is ad- 

: ; ; : | dreased, wi'l conform to good and established order. 

been received in the same line, is not for us) Interesting reports from the Boarding School at 

to judge—we leave it to the occupant of the | Union Springs and from the Murray Fund were 


ul i Oriel’: bad del _|read, A new appointment of members of the 
Manse of Crieff; had we been present, We | Representative Meeting being due, thirty Friends 


should doubtless have sympathized with his | were appointed for a term of three years. 


——- — 


sense of tedium. 


CORRESPONDENCE.—LONDON Y. MEETING. 

* And even thou, oh eloquent Speech! whatever adit bis 23. 1868 
be thy advantage, thou art a sad destroyer of our | My dec iond W 02 i "M2 tua Le 2 
individuality and even disturber of our identity.) “4 4647 frien wee ve 4 linson.— ondon 
Thou injectest into our minds another man’s| Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders con- 
thoughts, it may be for hours together, and so in-| vened on the afternoon of the 18th inst.— 
a Soe Atel of aad ee phan-| American Friends in attendance with certifi- 
asies e are no longer ourselves, for a stranger! . ah g, ae . Socal ca 
has taken. possession. of. Gur very oouscianoness,.| “Oe the ane, as at Dublin. Several indi- 
and is turning it whithersoever he wills. When viduals from reland were present, both of 
thou artin the palpit and we in the pew, we are | Ministers and Elders. 
thy slaves, and if any good be in us, it isthineand| We missed from their accustomed places 
not ours—for our very thoughts are not our own. | our dear friends Edward Smith, deceas: d, and 


Wilt thon not cease and leave us to ourselves, that - @ r 
os a ’ 4 ‘s > 3en). Seebohr se o 
we may commune with our own hearts and be still ? John Candler, Be 5 iy ee he Jo eph Ph e 


Verily the Quakers have brought their wisdom from | 2nd Thomas Norton, detained at home by 
the Orient, for have not the wise men of the East | sickness or by the attendants upon lengthened 
said, SPEECH IS SILVER, BUT SILENCE IS GOLDEN ?”’ life. The two sittings of the 19th were 
Ske ‘Mates Wasnt Midieien eititn natin ‘on fe occupied by reading and considering 
ceived sive this paper was in type, we learn that| the report of the committee appointed last 
the Yearly Meeting opened on the 29th alt., fity-| year to visit the Quarterly Meetings of Min- 
eight representatives present. Friends in at-|jsters and Elders throughout Great Britain. 
tendance from other Yearly Meetings dnly ac |The document is one of considerable length, 
credited, Francis T. King and Deborah C. Thomas |, 1 aft heine read the second time, b 
from Baltimore, J. H. Douglas and M. N. Hadley of |29@ alter Dems rea@ the secone | » OY 
India-a, Kaward ©. Young of Ovio, Wm. Wetherala | paragraphs, and deliberately considered, it 
from Canada, David and Mary B. Tatum from New| was adopted, and directed to be forwarded 
England, Epistles being received from the Yearly to the Yearly Meeting. It embraces much 
Meetings in correspondence, these tokens of love | general interest to the members of our So- 
were cheering and comforting. Wm. Wood, the| . ty 1 is rich in statistics and words of 
veteran clerk who had long and efficiently served | © oa Ooo Se oS 
the meeting, requesting to be released, Dr. Stephen valuable counsel. It will soon be made pub- 
Word was appointed, with Augustus Taber as|lic through the proceedings of the Yearly 
assistant. Subordinate meetings were directed to| Meeting. 
discontinue the giving of returning minutes to 7 
ministers who visit them. Ministers having a con. | 
cern to travel in Truth’s service, are henceforth to 
consalt both men’s and women’s meetings, either | health. . ‘ 
jointly or separately. The payment of the board 20th of the month the Yearly Meeting as- 
of members in attendance of the Yearly Meeting sembled. At the first sitting interesting 
eee be creieaye =! in ae - Lead Epistles were read from Ireland and from all 
0 le travelling expenses o rieuds in limite id . : ‘pe 
circumstances ‘o be “ound, The Tract Association the Yearly Meetings a America, yer the 
in an interesting statement, reported publication of Missing Link. After listening to the ten 
seven new tracts:—The Three Sieves,—A Man is| lively, loving communicatians, so full of 
what a Woman wakes him,—Inflnence of a Village | brotherly Christian interest, regret was ex- 
Carpenter, —and John Clipstick’s Clock. These are pressed that anything should have prevented 
ae Gchaeereaen= here eine einen | the issuing and reception of the eleventh ; a 
The minutes of the Representative Meeting, hope, however, was enjoyed that at no very 
among other interesting subjects, included several | distant day the “ Missing Link” might again 
memorials on behalf of the Indians, and an address | he welded to that chain of Yearly Meetings 
to the Queen of Spain in favor of the emancipation of | that shall eventually belt the American Con- 


the slaves in the Spanish Islands., Mowey was | ,- > a 

ordered to be rained by subscription to continue tinent, and that these, together with oe 
for another year the good work among the Freed- and Ireland, and possibly with similar yodies 
men. After reading an appeal from Baltimore in Norway, Australia and Tasmania, may 
Meeting for Sufferings, it was decided to raise $1000 | constitute a brotherhood of believers holding 
on oie ome 1000 next yest, ean 2 the oe a common faith, and so walking before men 

ucational movement among our Friends in North | es a Hh to © 

Carolivua. A meeting was held in joint session on that they may on) truthfully, a . tee! 
the subject of peace,—highly interesting—but we Master, even Christ, and all ye are brethren. 
have not the particulars. ' 21st. Much of the day was spent upon the 





John Hodgkin was appointed clerk in 
place of Joseph Thorp, absent from enfeebled 
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state of society, and although considerable 
variety of sentiment was elicited as to its 
present condition, as also of its prospects in 
the future, that of thankfulness in reference 
to the present and a cheerful view Of the future 
seemed to predominate. 

22d. Meetings for worship were held in the 
morning at Devonshire House, Peel and West- 
minster; the one attended by the writer was 
large and thought to be mercifully owned by 
the Master of assemblies. s 

Afternoon. The Yearly Meeting again met, 


when the report sent up by the Meeting of 


Ministers and Elders was read, and after a 
free and full expression by many present was 
adopted and directed to the subordinate 
meetings. 

It appears from official returns that there 
are belonging to this Yearly Meeting, 265 
recorded Ministers and 436 appointed Elders. 

I write in great haste, but perhaps have 
said enough to warrant the announcement 


that London Yearly Meeting assembled at the | 


appointed time, and will just add that we are 
in the enjoyment at present of a comfortable 
degree-of health. Thine as ever, 
Ext Jones. 
eS 
THE COSMOGONY AS REVEALED BY THE PRES 
ENT STATE OF ASTRONOMY. 
BY PROF, ORMSBY M’KNIGHT MITCHELL. 

(Concluded from page 654.) 

Within a short time a remarkable relation 
has been discovered to exist between the pe- 
riods of rotation of the planets on their axes, 
and their masses, or quantities of matter and 
distances from each other combined. 
relation is too technical to be stated here in 
mathematical language. We present the fol- 
lowing popular exposition of the principle: 
If the quantity of matter contained in each 
of the three planets, Jupiter, Saturn, and 
Uranus, was accurately known, and their 
mean distances from the sun perfectly deter- 
mined, then the principle of the new discov- 
ery would enable us, from these data, to eom- 
pute or predict the exact time in which Sat- 
urn (the middle planet of the three) would 
revolve on its axis. 

The earth’s period of rotation on its axis is 
then dependent on the quantity of matter in 
the planets Venus and Mars, and upon the 


distances of the orbits of these planets from | 


the orbit of the earth. This is perhaps one 


of the most astonishing facts ever revealed. | 
is , 
That Mars and Venus should sway the earth | 


in its orbitual motion, results necessarily from 
the law of universal gravitation. 
or in what way, these far-distant planets 
could ever have exerted the slightest influence 
in determining the period of the earth’s rota- 


° . . . ° | 
tion, is a mystery of mysteries, and but for 


the solution rendered by the nebular hypothe- 


This | 


But how, | 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


|sis, wonld seemingly remain an enigma for- 
| ever. 

| At this moment we are absolutely certain 
| that neither one nor the other of these planets 
| exerts the smallest influence on the earth’s 
| period of rotation. It is uniform, and has 
| been invariable for two thousand years, while 
these planets have taken up every possible 
| position relative to the earth. If, then, the 
| velocity of rotation of the earth ever was de- 
| pendent on their action, as this discovery de- 
| monstrates, we must go very far back in the 
history of creation to learn how that primor- 
dial influence might have been exerted. The 
| subject is difficult. Permit me to illustrate. 
Suppose we should find a piece of machinery, 
| in which there were three horizontal wheels 
revolving on vertical axes, near each other 
but not in contact. We examine the motions 
of these three wheels, we measure their diame- 
ters, and we find that their periods of rotation 
are precisely such as they ought to have been, 
provided that they once were in contact, and 
that a motion given to one had by it been 
communicated to the others. This exact re- 
lation existing, we should be strongly tempted 
to believe that the primordial state of these 
wheels was the contact of their cirtumfer- 
ences, and hence arose the beautiful relation 
between their diameters and periods of rota- 
tion. 

This merely illustrates the idea of working 
backward from present relations to those 
which possibly existed at some distant period 
in the past history of the bodies related. Let 
us now come nearer to the case of nature. 

There is no one who may not have noticed 
the beautiful ring of steam which is occasion- 
ally ejected from the escape-pipe. It rises in 
the form of an annulus or ring, and floats 
\sometimes for several seconds in the atmos- 
phere. The particles of this annulus and the 
matter of the entire ring itself, are all revolv- 
ing in the plane of the ring. Now suppose 
‘two other such rings, the one interior, the 
| other exterior to the one first imagined; the 
three are now revolving, mutually affecting 
ach other by actual contact of their parti- 
cles upon their circumferences. Suppose 
these rings to contract by loss of heat, till 
finally they are severed from each other, and 
at last each breaks, its form condenses into a 
small globe, and three little planets are 
formed. Now the effect of their original con- 
‘dition of actual contact can never be lost. 
Its impress is left, and possibly the rotations 
|of these imaginary planets will have been so 


| modified by such primitive contact as to re- 
main, the perpetual evidences of this original, 
| primordial condition. 

| Such, then, seems to be the case with the 
| planets of our system. In their primitive 
‘condition, as immense annuli of gaseous mat- 
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ter, their eirc siusterenciel once were in physi-| tinue, in contempt of the enid lord the King 
cal contact. The quantity of matter in each,|and his law; to the great disturbance of his 
and their relative diameters, would deter-| peace, to the great terror and disturbance of 
mine the influence that cach would exert on| many of his liege people and subjects, to the 
the particles of the other. This influence has| il] example of all others in the like case 
determined the periods of rotation, and these | offenders, and against the peace of the said 
periods are now so related to the masses and | lord the King, his crown and dignity.” 
distances of the interior and exterior planets,| There were many errors in the above in- 
as to perpetuate forever the astonishing evi-|dictment. The date was incorrect; none 
dence of their primitive condition. were armed; none had used force but the 
Doubtless much remains yet to be done to | suldiers; there had been no agreement before- 
develop fully this and other matters of like hand between the accused persons; William 
import hearing on this subject. But this| Meade did not speak to William Penn, not 
much must be allowed, that the farther we | having been able to get near him; there was 
advance, the deeper we penetrate the arcana) no tumult but what was made by the soldiers; 
of Nature, the more emphatically does it de-| and in the evidence for the prosecution no 
clare the probability of the truth of the| proof whatever was adduced that established, 
nebular cosmogony of the universe. or weut to establish, those statements. Wil- 
If it should now be found that this theory | liam Penn had preached; that is, the wit- 
coincide 8, as far as we can understand, with | nesses supposed it was preaching, but admit- 
the Mosaic account of creation, we can safe-|ted they had not heard anything he said. 
ly pronounce that in this particular, in the| However, it had been all in the open street, 
present state of astronomical science, the) not in any eonventicle; therefore the Con- 
revelations of Nature and of that book which! venticle Act did not reach the case. WNot- 
professes to come from God, are not at vari- withstanding all this, the bench determined 
ance. it should be adjudged “an unlawful assem- 
bly, congregated together to disturb the peace 
of the King, and William Penn and William 
Meade conspirators againt hie Majesty’s royal 
They were brought to trial on the 1st of| crown and dignity.” Every dittic ulty that 
September, sixteen days after their arrest.| could be suggested to prevent an open full 
Ten justices were on the bench, including the | defence was raised by the presiding magis- 
Lord Mayor and the Recorder. The jury | trates, 
being impanelled, the indictment declared} When the case for the prosecution closed, 
“that William Penn, gentlemen, and Wil-| William Penn having at length secured 
liam Meade, late of London, linen-draper, | silence in the court, came forward himself to 
with divers other seta to the jury un-| conduct the defence. 
known, to the number of three hundred, the| “ Penu.—We confess ourselves to be so far 
15th day of August, in the twenty-second | from recanting, or declining to vindicate the 
vear of the King, about eleven of the clock | assembling ourselves to preach, pray, or wor- 
in the forenoon of the same day, with force | ship God, that we declare to all the world, 
and arms, &c., in the parish of St. Bennet} that we do believe it ta be our indispensable 
Gracechurch, in Bridge ward, London, in | duty to meet incessantly upon so good an 
the street called Gracechurch-street, unlaw-| account ; nor shall all the powers upon earth 
fully and tumultuously did assemble and| be able to divert us from thus reverencing 
congregate themselves together, to the dis-| and adoring our God who made us. 
turbance of the peace of the said lord the| “ Sheriff Brown.—You are not here for 
King. And the aforesaid William Penn and | worshipping God, but for breaking the laws. 
William Meade, together with other persons | “ Penn.—I! affirm I have broken no law; 
to the jury aforesaid unknown, then and| nor am I guilty of the indictment that is laid 
there assembled and congregate id together ;| to my charge ; ‘and to the end that the bench, 
the aforesaid William Penn, by agreement | the jury, myself, and those who hear us may 
between him and William Meade before | have a more direct understanding of this pro- 
made, and by abetment of the aforesaid Wil-| cedure, I desire you would let me know by 
liam Meade, then and there in the open! ‘what law it is you prosecute me, and on what 
street did take upon himself to preach and law you ground your indictment. 
speak, and then and there did’ preach and| “ Reeorder—Upon the common law. 
speak unto the aforesaid William Meade and} “ Penn.—Where is that common law? 
other persons there in the street aforesaid,| “ Recorder —You must not think I am 
being assembled a congregated together;|able to sum up 80 many years and ever so 
by reason whereof a great concourse and | many adjudged cases, which we call common 
tumult of people in thie street aforesaid then | law, to answer your curiosity. 
and there a long time did remain and con-' “ Penn.—This answer, I am sure, is very 
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short of my question ; for if it be common, it 
should not be so hard to produce, 

“ Recerder.—Sir, will you plead to your in- 
dictment ? 

“ Penn.—Shall I plead to an indictment 
that hath no foundation in law? 


should you decline to produce that law, since 
it will be impossible for the jury to determine 
or agree to bring in their verdict, who hath 
not the law produced by which they should 
measure the truth of this indictment. 


“ Recorder.—Y ou are a saucy fellow; speak | 


to the indictment. 
“ Penn —I say it is my place to speak to 
matter of law. I am arraigned a prisoner. 


My liberty, which is next to life itself, is now | 
You are many against me, and | 
it is hard if 1 must not make the best of my | 
I say again, unless you show me and) 


concerned, 


case. 
the people the law you ground your indict- 


ment upon, I shall take it for granted your | 


proceedings are merely arbitrary.” 
On making this declaration, the magis- 


trates unitedly set at the prisoner, and by| 


dint of vehement vituperation tried to bear 
him down. 1 log 
till the Recorder, to stop the magisterial up- 


roar, said, addressing the prisoner, “The| 


question is, whether you are guilty of this in- 
dictment. 

“ Penn.—The question is not whether I am 
guilty of this indictment, but whether this in- 
dictment be legal. It is too general and im- 
perfect an answer to say it is common law, 


unless we know both where and what it is;| 


for where there is no law there is no trans- 
gression ; and that law which is not in being, 
so far from being common law, is no law at 
all. 

“ Recorder-—You are an impertinent fel- 
low. 
It is lex non scripta—that which many have 
studied thirty or forty years to know—and 
would you have me tell you in a moment? 

“ Penn.—Certainly, if the common law be 
so hard to be understood, it is far from being 
very common: but if the Lord Coke in his 
Institutes 2 0! any weight, he tells us that com- 


mon !aw is common right, and common right | 
is the Great Charter of privileges confirmed | 
by 9 Henry III. c. 29; by 25 Edward I. c. 1; 


and by 2 Edward IIL «. 8. 

“ Recorder.—Sir, you are a very trouble- 
some fellow, and it is not for the honor of the 
court to allow you to go on. 

“ Penn.—I have asked but one question, 
and you have not answered me, though the 
rights and privileges of every Englishman 
are concerned in it. 


“ Recorder.—If I should suffer you to ask | 


questions till to-morrow morning, you wou!d 
be never the wiser. 


If it con-| 
tains that law you say I have broken, why | 


He replied calmly and logically, | 


Will you teach the court what law is?) 
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| “ Penn.—That would depend 
swers, 

“ Recorder.—Sir, we must not stand to hear 
you talk all night. 
| “ Penn.—I design no affront to the court, 
but to be heard in my just plea, And I must 
plainly tell you, that if you deny me the oyer 
of that law which you suggest I have broken, 
‘you do at once deny me an acknowledge: 
right, and evince to the whole world your 
resolution to sacrifice the privileges of 
| Englishmen to your sinister and arbitrary 
designs. 

“ Recorder-—Take him away. (To the 
Inrd Mayor) My Lord, if you take not some 
course with this pestilent fellow, to stop his 
mouth, we shall not be able to do anything 
to-night. 

“ Lord Mayor.—Take him away ; take him 
away ; turn him into the dock. 

“ Penn.—These are but so many vain ex- 
clamations. Is this justice or true judgment? 
Must I be taken away because I plead for the 
fundamental laws of England? However 
(addressing the jury) this I leave upon your 
consciences, who are my sole judges, that if 
these ancient fundamental laws, which relate 
to liberty and property, and are not limited to 
particular persuasions in matters of religion, 
|must not be indispensably maintained, who 
'can say he has a right to the coat upon his 
‘back? If not, our liberties are open to be 
invaded, our families enslaved and led away 
in triumph, and our estates ruined. The 
Lord of ee and earth will be judge be- 
tween us in this mutter.” 

The bench would listen to nothing further 
from the prisoner, but had him forcibly 
dragged into the bale-dock—a deep place, 
like a well, at the farthest extremity of the 
courthouse, in which he could neither see nor 
beseen. Then William Meade came forward 
to speak to the indictment, and with out- 
spoken plainness told them of the falsehoods 
with which it was filled. “Therein I am 
accused,” said he, “that I met vi e armis, 
illicité et tumultuosé. Time was when I had 
freedom to use a carnal weapon, and then I 
thought I feared no one; but now I fear the 
living God, and dare not make use thereof to 
hurt any man: nor do I know that I de- 
meaned myself as a tumultuous person ; for I 
am a peaceable man.” Turning to the jury, 
jthe old soldier, now become a peace-loving 
Quaker, told them that if the Reeorder would 
not inform them what constituted a riot, a rout, 
and an unlawful assembly, he would quote for 
them the opinions of Lord Coke. On doing 
which the Recorder made a scornful bow, 
and derisively thanked him for the infor- 
mation. Meade met this by a ready retort. 
|The Lord Mayor declared he deserved to 
‘have his tongue cut out, and the bench de- 


upon the an. 


| 











cided that he also must be removed into the | 
bale dock. 

The Recorder, then, in the prisoners’ ab- 
sence, delivered his charge to the jury, and | 
they retired for consultation. Three hours | 
having elapsed, the jury returned agreed in | 
their verdict ; and the prisoners having been | 
placed at the bar, the names of the jurymen 
were called over. 

“ Clerk.—Look upon the prisoners at the 
bar: how say you? Is William Penn guilty 
of the matter whereof he stands indicted in 
manner and form, or not Guilty ? 

“ Foreman.—Guilty of speaking in Gracious- 
street. 


* Court.—Is that all? 


“ Foreman.—That is all I have in com-| 
mission. 
“ Recorder.—You had as good say nothing. | 
“ Lord Mayor.—Was it not an unlawful 
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And though through weakness I may fall, 
Sin shall! not triamph in the fight. 
Oh! may Thy goodness and Thy love 
Always remain before my eyes ; 
And give me needful strength to yield 
My soul a living sacrifice | 
In times of joy, may it restrain, 
And comfort me when grief is near; 
And so possess my sinking heart, 
That the last foe shall cause no fear !’’ 
cinta 
SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Forgiex Intetricexce.—European advices to the 
7th inst. have been received. 

Great Barrain.—The royal commission on the 
neutrality laws have made a report in favor of 
granting the executive authorities additional power 
to detain sbips supposed to be intended for a bel- 
ligerent purpose. They also recommend that the 
building, fitting out and manning of such vessels in 
British ports be declared a misdemeanor; and that 
any ship built in Great Britain in violation of such 
law shall not be permitted to enter any British port, 
and their prizes, sf brought within British juris- 


' - ° 
>? > > re. © > : . : 
assem bly ? You mean he was speaking to 8} gic tion, shall be returned to their owne:s. 


. | 
tumult of people there ? | The Grand Jury have refused to bring an indict- 
“ Foreman.—My Lord, this was all I had | ment against ex-Governor Eyre of Jamaica, on the 
in commission.” evidence adduced by the prosecution. 
(To be continued.) In the House of Commons, on the 5th, an amend- 
eatincactliaiaiaesaebees |} ment to the suspensory bill relative to the Irish 
HOW GREAT THE GOODNESS OF THE LORD!) Church, placing the office tenures under the grant 
to the Maynooth College, (Roman Catholi¢,) on the 
“ont : on - ca cane oe ‘ lsame basis as livings in the Irish Church, was 
‘ ow great is Thy guoines, whic va hast laid ap for Y J , : 
then thet fear Thee; which Thon hast w~ avht for them tbat offered and nee ted. The House then voted in 
trust in Thee before the sons of nien.”—Psatm 2xxi. 19. favor of permitting new appointments to be made 
‘* How great the goodness of the Lord! |to the Mavnooth College, and also in favor of the 
Can any man so dull. be found | continuance of the Regiam Donum, (an annual grant 
Whose hardened soul! will not be moved | for the support of Protestant dissenting minis'ers, ) 
His love to feel—His praise to sound ? | during the pleasure of Parliament. The suspensory 
No! be it still my highest aim | bill was then passed in Committee. 
To measure Fis almighty love ! | In the cases of two newspaper editors in Dublin, 
My God has not forgotten me, | Sullivan and Pigott, some time since convicted of 
‘My heart shali not ungratefal prove. | seditious writing and publication, for articles re- 
5 |lating to the Fenian movement, and sentenced to 
| imprisonment, a writ of error to a superior court 
| was applied for, and on an examination under it, 
Sullivan was released, being declared illegally con- 
| victed. In the case of Pigott, the writ was denied, 
| and he was retained in confinement. 
| The latest official dispatches from the Abyssinian 
| expedition stated that a small detachment of troops 
| would remain at Zoula, on the coast of the Red 
Then. O my soul! look at this world | Sea. Ali the remainder had gone to Annesley Bay 
Where He has given thee a place; to embark. Gen. Napier was expected to reach 
The glory that surrounds thee here | Zoula with the rear-guard about the Istinst. The 
Is but the shadow of His face. English captives recently held by the King, had ar- 
To all these joys thou hast a right |rived at Suez, homeward bound. It appears, by 
. 7 ore” . . 5 ’ > . ss } 
Through God's good-will they all are thine; | the more detailed accounts now published, that all 
For thee did Christ endure the cross the European prisoners were released and sent to 
That thoa might’st in His kingdom shine. | *'# English camp, after the defeat of the Abyssinian 
; | troops and before the final assault on Magdala, and 
And shall I cease to praise my God, | that the ostensible ground for the latter proveeding 
Refuse His way to understand? | was that the King had not made a formal submis- 
And shall He call and I not hear, sion to the British government, as had been de- 
Nor see the guiding of His hand? |manded by the General. The King is believed to 
His will is written on my heart, have committed suicide after the fortress was cap- 
Aud strength is given by His word : |tured. Two days later, Magdala was set on fire, by 
Him will I love with love supreme, | Gen. Napier’s orders, and was totally destroyed. 
Aad all His children in their Lord, Pavssta.—Count Von Bismarck urges the adop- 
So shall [ best resemble Him, | tion by the nations of Europe and America of trea- 
If this, my gratitude and love, | ties establishing a uniform international system for 
Shall stamp His image on my heart, the measurement of tonnage and capacity of ship- 
And thus my prom .t obedience prove. | ping. He proposes the English mode of measure- 
So shall His love possess my soul, |ment as the best basis, but suggests that it be 
Urge it to keep the path that’s right, i modified by the application of the metrival or deci- 


Who, but this God who needs me not, 
First formed me by His wondrous power? 
And though His counsel [ reject, 
He leads me on, from hour to hour. 
Wh» gives my conscience inward peace ? 
Who lifts my soul when it would fall? 
Who gives me mach that’s good to enjoy ? 
His gracious hand provides it all. 
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mal system. The North German Confederation is 
prepared to open negotiations with foreign govern- 
ments on this subject. 


Avstria.—The Reichsrath has voted to fand all 
the different forms of national indebtedness, except 
lottery obligations, fixing the rate of interest at 5 
per cent., and perhaps imposing a heavy tax on 
coupons, 

The Emperor, it is said, asserts that he was 
obliged to make his choice of the alternatives of 
signing the recent laws hostile to the Concordat 
with Rome, or abJicating the throne. This expla- 
uation is intended to soften the resentment of the 
Pope for the violation of tue Concordat. 

‘The plans for the reorganisation of the military 
forces of the empire are being gradually carried | 
into effect. 
800.000 men 
200,000, 

Spaix.—The Spanish government has granted au- 
thorisations for the establishment of additional 
submarine telegraph lines in the Galf of Mexivo. 

Gresce.—Advices from Athens state that the 
representatives of the foreign powers in that city 
have formally protested against the admission of | 
representatives from Candia to the Grecian Cham- | 
bers, 


The standing army is to consist of | 
and the landwehr, (militia,) of 


Russta.—The Carr has issued a decree setting 
free all persons of foreign birth now exiled to Siberia, 
and ajl natives of Russian Poland sentenced to less 
than 20 years’ exile. 

Recent intelligence from Central Asia confirmed | 
the account of the capture of Bokbara, though the | 
reported death of the Khan was doubtful. The} 
victorious Russian troops pushed forward, and had 
taken the city of Samarcand, which also they held 
at the latest advices. 





Soora America.—Yellow fever has been raging to | 
a fearful extent in Lima and Callao, and the mor- | 
tality was very great. Arrangements are in pro- | 
gress for the construction of a railway from Islay to | 
Arequipa. 

Domestic.— General Stoneman has been appointed | 
to the command of the First Military District, (Vir- 
ginia,) succeeding General Schofield, now Secretary | 
of War. 


On the opening of the U. 8. Circuit Court at | 


Richmond, Va., on the 3d inst., the case of Jefferson | 
Davis was called up, but by agreement between 
the counsel on both sides, was again postponed, to | 
near the end of Bleventh month next, although 
Chirf Justive Chase, presiding in that court, de- 
clared himself ready to try it at present, while at | 
the next term it is uncertain how long he may be 
able to attend, on account of the session of the | 
Supreme Court at Washington. 

The Texas Constitutional Convention met at | 
Austin, on the Ist inst., and organised. Up to the 
5th inst., it was still engaged in arranging pre- 
liminary matters. A proposition to appoiut a com- 
mittee to designate subjects for action, if there be | 
any, apart from making a Constitution, was re- 
jected. 

In Louisiana, a conflict of authority has arisen 
between the District Commander, General Buchanan, 
aud the Board of Registration created by the Con- | 
stitutional Convention. General B. issued an order 
on the 3d, announcing the State, parish and judicial 
offivers chosen at the late election; stating that the 
government hereby provided for will be only pro 
visional until the l4th article shall become a part | 
of the Constitution of the United States ; directing 
that the officers enter on their duties on the 24 of 
Kleventh month next; aud stating that the Legis- 





| elected. 


REVIEW. 


lature will not be convened until offivial notice has 
been received that Congress has accepted the new 
State Constitution, when a day will be appointed 
for its meeting. On the 6th, the Board of Regis- 
tration published a proclamation, setting forth that 
the District Commander has failed to recognize the 
requirements of the new Constitution, which pro- 
vides that the officers elected shall enter on their 
duties on the second Sevond-day after the official 
promu!gation of the e'ection returns, or as soon as 
qualified avcording to law, and that the Lezislatare 
shall meet on the third Second-day after said pro- 
mulgation; that a failure to inaugurate the State 
offisers would prevent the legal existenve of the 


| Legislature, sinve the present actihy Governor can- 


not approve any act it may pass, and without the 


| Governor’s approval no act can become a law, thus 


preventing revonstruction according to the laws of 
Congress; that the commanding General is not 
above said laws, nor above the Convention. The 
Board therefore, exercising the powers delegated by 
the Convention, notified the civil officers elected 
that they should enter upon their offices on the 
15th iost., those now in office to vacate their places 


| at that time, and the Legislature that it convene on 


the 22d. If an officer elect fails to qualify, the 
present incumbent will hold over until te shall do 
80, or a successor shall be duly appointed or 
For this action, General Buchanan arrested 
the Chairman of the Board, and bound him over for 
trial before a Military Commission. The remaining 


|members then issued another proclamation, dw- 


nouucing this act, and endorsing their chairman’s 
cour-e. They were conseqnently arrested on the 
8th, but were released in consequence of a telegram 
from General Grant. 


Coxcress.—The bill admitting Arkansas to repre- 


|} sentation in Congress has passed both Houses, in 


the form into which it was finally put by a con- 
ference committee, with a fundamental condition 
that the Constitution shall not be so changed as to 
deprive of the right to vote any clas3 now entitled 
by that instrameut to do so, although alterations 
may be made in respect to the time or place of 
residence required for voting. The Senate has also 
passed a bill to provide for appeals from the Coart 


| of Claims to the Supreme Court; the Army Appro- 


priation and Deficieuey Appropriation bills ; bills to 
regulate the foreign coasting trade on the north- 


eastern and north-western frontiers ; to extend the 


time for the construction of the Pacific Railroad of 


| California; to provide a temporary government for 


the Territory of Wyomiog ; aud one providing that 
any contract hereafter made spvcifically payable in 
coin shall be legal and valid, and may be enforced 
according to its terms, any thing in the law relat- 
ing to U. 8. cu rency to the contrary potwithstand- 
ing. The bill to adwit several of the late rebel 
States was debated on several ocvasions, without 
final action. 

The House passed the following bills, among 
others; to relieve discharged soldiers settling lands 
under the Homestead act, from payment of the fee ; 
tv protect the rights of actual settlers on the public 
lands, by forbidding the entry of more than three 


| sections in a township by agricultural scrip; to cede 


to Ohio the unsold and uusurveyed lands in the 
Virginia military reservation; to grant land to 
Minnesota to aid in improving the navigation of 
the Mississippi; granting certain islands to Wis- 


|consin as swamp lands; the Army Appropriatioa 


bill; one relative to pensions, and a number grant- 
ing pensions to persons named. The tax bill re- 
ported from the Committee of Ways and Means was 
discussed on several days, but not disposed of. 





